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Reviews 

In the blue shadow of a jacinth bank; 
Ruins of towers, an army's glittering rank; 

Pale effigies of lady and of lord; 
Cathedral dusks — all these shalt thou inherit, 

For these have I adored. 

And The Music at Saint Sulpice is a perfect bit of 
imagery : 

It streams from nowhere, 

Fills the air; 
Booms like the thunder of a sea 
That washes up invisibly, 

Having no shore; 
As if the pillars and the gloom, 

The spaces vast, 
The height, the strength, the jeweled bloom, 

Made themselves audible at last. 

H.M. 



Challenge, by Louis Untermeyer. The Century Co. 

One need not object to a poet's philosophy if he can 
"get it across;" if, in other words, his expression of it is 
poetry. Mr. Untermeyer feels 

A myriad urges in one rushing wave, 
and calls us To Arms in the following strenuous lines : 

Who can be listless in these stirring hours, 
When, with athletic courage, we engage 

To storm, with fierce abandon, sterner powers, 
And meet indifference with a joyful rage! 

But the more he sets his "arrogant and stubborn will" 
upon these labors of Mars, firing his impetuously "arro- 
gant spirit" and "braggart blood" to 
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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

— assail, with raging mirth, 

The scornful and untroubled skies, 

The cold complacency of earth — 

the more eagerly do Apollo and the muses take to their heels, 
leaving their deserted votary to the conventional trappings 
and claptrap utterances of the god of war. 

Mr. Untermeyer has been too devoted a student and 
mtic of poetry to ask us to forgive such worn or tawdry 
phrases as those above quoted; or others like "vigorous dis- 
content," "torpid ease," "visions girt with beauty," "the 
(deathless urge shall stir me always," "Go struggling upward, 
passionate and proud," "revealment ;" or details of these 
quatrains : 

Make way for Her, 

_ For the fervor of Life, 
For the passions that stir, 

For the courage of Strife — 

My eager faith would keep me set 
Against despair and careless hate, 

Knowing this smoke and sweat 

Is forging something violent — and great. 

This sort of thing may be valor, but all the zeal of ten 
thousand reformers could not make it poetry. It would be 
negligible if it were not symptomatic of a red-blood disease 
which impels certain of our poets to sing with the good right 
arm instead of the voice. Muscle is not magic, and art may 
not be achieved by brawn alone. 

But occasionally, when Mr. Untermeyer takes his mis- 
sion more lightly or forgets it altogether, his shy muse comes 
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back and gives him a poem. Only twice does she fall in 
with his civic ardor—once, rather reluctantly, in A Voice 
from the Sweatshops, and again, more eagerly, in the light 
irony of Battlecries. The bitterness of Irony is rather in 
conflict with the poet's militancy, usually defiant even of 
death itself ; but it becomes more poetic. 

In The Subway and How Much of Godhood Mr. Unter- 
meyer succeeds in suggesting phases of the prodigious poetry 
of modern science. Feuerzauber is a vivid picture, also 
Haunted, except for the last stanza, and In the Streets and 
Folk-song are tender and lyrical. But the finest poem in the 
book is probably The Shell to the Pearl, or rather the fol- 
lowing first half thereof, for the second half becomes almost 
melodrama : 

Grow not so fast, glow not so warm; 
Thy hidden fires burn too wild — 
Too perfect is thy rounded form; 
Cling close, my child. 

Be yet my babe, rest quiet when 

The great sea-urges beat and call; 
Too soon wilt thou be ripe for men, 
The world and all. 

Thy shining skin, thy silken sheath, 

These will undo thee all too soon; 
And men will fight for thee beneath 
Some paler moon. 

Aye, thou my own, my undefiled, 

Shalt make the lewd world dream and start, 
When they have seized and torn thee, child, 
Out of my heart. 

H. M. 
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